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ADVERTISEMENT. 


On > > ce — —— 


D* Prieſtley having been #5 applauded by his 
Friends, and cenſured by his enemies, has de- 
termined the writer of the following pages, to ex- 
amine his public character with every poſſible im- 
partiality. Without inſulting his memory in this 
country with fulſome panegyric, or depreciating his 
merit with indiſcrimmate obloquy, his principles are 
traced with candour, his errors treated with in- 
dulgence, and his talents praiſed more in proportion 
to their worth, than. to any dignity they may have 
acquired from his eminence as a philoſopher, or his 
popularity as a divine. And in order that every 
reader may be poſſeſſed of his religious ſentiments, 
à brief biftory is given of the riſe, progreſs, and 
eftabhſhment of the Arian and Socinian doctrine. 
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Dr. Prieſtley's Character, &c. 


Tur character Dr. Priefiley has eſtabliſhed as 


a Philoſopher, Politician, and Divine, would alone 


render an impartial review of his merits particu- 


larly intereſting to every lover of ſcience and diſ- 
tinguiſhed talent. But his actions, writings, and 


ſentiments having been ſubjects of ſuch general 


controverſy as almoſt to form a W era 


in political and religious enquiry, Dr. Prieſtley 


may be conſidered as an author of the firſt im- 
portance. Every perſon concerned in aſcertaining 
the true principles which ſhould direct his con- 


duct as a member of the church and the ſtate, 


ſhould be careful to form their ſentiments without 


partiality to the popular writer, or that prejudice 
which is too frequently excited by the envious or 
malignant. 
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Without entering into a faſtidious criticiſm of 
his ſtyle, the object of theſe pages will be to 
examine thoſe civil, political, and religious prin- 


ciples, that have been fo much the admiration 2 


of his friends, and the obloquy of his enemies. 


Although he is the avowed oppoſer of the eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtems of church and ſtate, his fentiments 
ſhould be examined with equal coolneſs and can- 
dour. By this means his zeal and talents may be 
found to deſerve every praiſe, while his errors, 


ariſing more from the intemperance of enthufiaſm 


than depravity oſ principle, claim indulgence in- 


ſtead of invective. 


Bred a Diſſenting Miniſter, his . ucation, habits 


of ſtudy, obĩects of purſuit, and temporal con- 


nections, muſt have all neceſſarily united to form 
a diſpoſition repugnant to thoſe civil and religi- 


ous reſtraints the State have adopted in favour of 


their own political and religious eſtabliſhments. 


And in proportion to what the mind ſuffers from 


part: ial reſtriftions, however wiſely adopted, ſenti- 
nents of repelling mu? ariſe. _ When the feel- 
ings are hurt in conſequence of confined opinions 
whether in matters of faith or policy, reaſon re- 
voits againſt the evil and becomes the champion 
of 
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* natural liberty. To this principle, more than 
to any miſchievous intention of ſubverting the 
he may be aſcribed the extent of oppo- 
Y fition there muſt exiſt in a country where differ- 


1 ence of religious opinion ſuffers under ſuch 
2 partial conditions as deprive individuals of any 


rights they ſee other fellow citizens enjoy in com- 
mon. The greateſt circumſpection ſhould, there- 


fore, be adopted by the ſtateſman and divine to 


avoid irritating the wounded with cruel perſecu- 
tion, or unmanly inſult. When a government 
finds it neceffary, in order to preſerve its own 


eſtabliſhments, to limit the honours and enjoy- 
ments of any claſs of citizens, the greateſt in- 
dulgence ſhould be allowed to the complaints of 


uch as are the ſufferers. For, if there be a ſpe- 


cies of tyranny more cruel than another, it is 


chat which forbids the afflicted to lament. And in 
proportion to the energy of the ſufferer mind, his 


indignation muſt be awakened and complaints 
embittered. Finding himſelf injured us a citizen, 
he abandons, in diſguſt, the ſocial eempact, and 


ſecks reſource in vindicating his natural liberties 
as a man. Naturally attached to ſociety, he aſ- 


ſociates with his companions in. diſtreſs, and com- 
municates his ſentiments of perſonal liberty, which 
encreaſe in their extent and ardour by reciprocal 
| B-2 converſe 
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converſe and commiſeration. The policy, there- 1 
fore, of perſecuting the injured for their daring F 
to complain, is equally weak, puſillanimous, and 
contemptible. Great cauſes never derived protec- 3 
tion or ſupport from the little means of individual # 
perſecution. 


Having thus briefly ſtated a general vindication 
of his conduct, without attempting to approve of his . 
principles as a Diſſenter, Unitarian, Gnoſtic, or 
Socinian, his character will be now more particu- Z 
larly conſidered with regard to his politics, * ; 
loſophy, and divinity. , 

As 2 politician, his ſentiments have ariſen more 
from his ſituation as a divine, than as an abſolute } 
ſtateſman. Being a profeſſor of tenets that ſub= | 
jected him vo political inconveniences, his en- . 
quiries hae been directed to the ſource of go- 
vernerit, in order to find on what authority l 
the national liberties of man were to be partially 
united. Suffering a diminution of civil liberty | 
from his religious pr. eſſion, he has been more | 
anxious to reſort to firſt principles for arguments 

againſt the exiſting government, than to view 
importially the n ceffity which obliges every ſtate | 
to depart from firſt principles, when exiſting cir- | 
cumſtances 


1 


— 


cumſtances render their continuance dangerous, 


Zealous in the cauſe of his religious opinions, his 


arguments are always dictated by a fervid ima- 


gination ; which ſometimes miſleads equally his 
temper and judgment. An enemy to all political 
reſtraint, he is the advocate of every reform, and 
every revolution that ſeems, in his mind, to promiſe 
the leaſt encreaſe of civil liberty 


This impreſſion, may, in ſome meaſure, apolo- 
gize for thè warmth with which he commenced, 


and has indiſcriminately continued to be, the advocate 
of the proceedings in France. Inſtead of being, as 
he has been moſt unjuſtly and illiberally accuſed, 
the friend of abſurdity, rapine, murder, and facri- 
lege, his actions and ſentiments have no other 
ſource but an ardent anxiety to contribute to the 
univerſal fel'city of man, by promoting every 
means that may unite as nearly as poſſible, natural 


with political liberty? Animated in the purſuit of 


this invaluable object, he leaves the examination of 
our local ſtate and circumſtances to bring examples 
from countries where this happineſs appears to be 
eſtaHliſhed. The unlimited toleraticn of religion 
in America, he adduces as an irreſiſtable argument 
to prove, a- it may, and ought to be eſtabliſhed 
here, aud in every other country. Being in the 

| habit 
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Ts 1 
habit of conſidering politics only in the relation 
they bear to religion, his knowledge of practical 
government is too limited for him to decide the 
queſtion with propriety. Without conſidering that 
the orginization of a State may be ſuch as to ren- 
der a free toleration the cauſe of deſtroying all 
order, property, and ſecurity, he would adopt the 
good without conſidering the extent of the evil. 


His opinion is, that political. liberty conſiſts in 
the power from which the members of the ſtate 
reſerve to themſelves of arriving at public offices. 
This is certainly one of the firſt principles on 
which the ſocial conipact was formed. But this 
liberty may be forfeited by departing from original 
eſtabliſhments. If the condition of a compact is 
in any one inſtance broken, liberty becomes pro- 
portionably abridged. Common juſtice as well as 
national ſafety demands the ſacrifice. Thus may 
the governed and the governors be abridged in 
their privileges and prerogatives. Kings as well 
as ſubjects, by breaking the ſocial compact, ſhould 
be liable to the fame ſuſpenſion of power. For 
there is no tenure, according to the original and 
fundamental principles of government, can ſecure 
a right forfeited. by a breach of agreement. 


His 
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His having inveſtigated his natural independence 
as a man, his ſentiments have given his enemies 
too great an opportunity of accuſing him of 
ſeditious intentions. To ſupport this cenſure, 
the following, among feveral other unquali- 
fied aſſertions, is quoted from his Eſſay on 


the Firſt Principles of Government: © If go- 


« yernment, though legal and conſtitutional, has 
« not made fufficient proviſion for the happineſs 
of the people, no. other property or title, by 
“ which it may be dignified, ought to ſhelter it 


from the generous attack of the noble and 


« daring patriot.” This is a bold aſſertion and 
may operate upon an irritated multitude ſo as to 
ſanction their diſpoſition to outrage. But ſurely it 
is no new axiom in politics to ſtate that man has 
an undoubted right to oppoſe every principle 
that, from an abuſe of government, tends to op- 


preſs inſtead of affording him that protection he | 


ought to receive. The right of man to ſecure his 
life, privileges and property againſt violation, has 
been an acknowledged principle with all legiſla- 
tive writers in all ages. To condemn, there- 
fore, Dr. Prieſtley for ſeditious motives from the 


adoption of this ſentiment, is not only a tacit 


avowal that the government does not make ſuffi- 
cient Proviſion for the happineſs of the people, 
| but 


[8 [ 

but a dereliction of the firſt principle that can pre- 
ſerve the welfare and exiſtence of any community 
whatever. 


= 5 His ſentiments of natural right are only a repeti- 
— tion of what the beſt and moſt celebrated antient 
and modern political writers have uniformly and 
| unreſervedly declared. They are, therefore, not 
to be condemned as the opinions of a writer who 

has raifed againſt him an - outcry of church and 

[ ſtate defenders. He has only revived principles 
{/ they muſt have read and ought never to have 
abandoned. Whatever may be tlie connexion, 
relative dependence, or future expectance of the 
politician or divine, they ſhould not ſuffer either 
to predominate over the principles of ſocial and 
individual juſtice. If they do they muſt expect to 
| be reminded of their ſeceſſion from their duties as 
citizens, by thoſe who know the enormity. of 
ſuch a moral, civil, and political delinquency. 
If their conduct has extorted from him the re- 
io! vival of ſentiments which were the greateſt com 4 
plment to the ages when they were delivered, 
and which can never be ſubverted without the an- 
nihilation of national juſtice, - they ſhould take 
to themſelves the ſhame and diſgrace they would 
attach to his character. And if from the repeated 
© remon- 
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remonſtrances againſt the abuſes of government 
being diſregarded, Dr. Prieſtley has been impelled 
to declare, that © Governors will never be awed 
* by the voice of the people ſo long as it is a 
« mere voice, without overt acts.“ The reader 
is left to determine where the cenſure is due, 
and to apply it accordingly. But Cave _ 
dicas. 5 
| Thoſe who would condemn Dr. Prieſtley for 
his political aſſertions and principles, ſhould have 
choſen more exceptionable paſſages than ſuch as 
are ſanctioned by the moſt enlightened, and are 
ſupported by the irreſiſtable ſentiments of reaſon 
and juſtice. Every perſon who derives honour 
or emolument from poſſefſing either an execu- 
tive, adminiſtrative, legiſlative, military, or ju- 
dicial ſituation in a government, is certainly ame- 
nable for his public conduct to the people with 
whoſe intereſts he is entruſted. Dr. Prieſtley has 
ſurely, therefore, ſaid no more than the truth in 
aſſerting, that kings, fenators, and nobles are the 
ſervants of the public, and accountable to the 
people. It would, indeed, be turning the 
10 world upſide down, as one of his opponents 
has endeavoured to prove is Dr. Ptieſtley's mean- 
A ſmall whole length of Dr, Prieſtley, ue 
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ing, could ever the ſervant have the right of acting 
independent of thoſe from whom he received his 
authority. Although we have ſeen in many go- 
vernments, the ſervants of the public violate 
principles of national juſtice in order to perſecute 

devoted individuals, yet this can never deſtroy the 
unalienable right of controuling thoſe who are lia- 
ble to abuſe the power you only gave them to pro- 
mote your welfare. 


Although he is anxious that all who have not, 
by crime or embecility, forfeited the right of a 
Citizen, ſhould enjoy it in common with the reſt 
of the the community, he has no intention to over- 


who are excluded from the enjoyment of civil 
and political authority, eminence, or emolument, 
the rights that every member of a community 
_ fhould poſſeſs, animates his ſentiments, and has 
ſometimes inflamed his paſſions. - Could his 


0 do extend the privileges the chureh of England 


would undoubt edly have proved a defender inſtead 
of a:ſubverter of eſtabliſiments. But deſpairing of 


ſtrenuous exertions of the people, he has no 


turn eſtabliſhments. His zeal to reſtore to thoſe, 


= calmer arguments have induced the government 


enjoys to his and every other religious ſet, ' he 


ever ſeeing this glorious era without the moſt 


( 111 


doubt given his ſentiments in ſuch a manner as 
might have tended to awaken them from that 
ſupine lethargy in which he conceived they had 
fallen. Had he taken a more comprehenſive view 
of the politics of this country, he muſt have ſeen 


die hazard and difficulty that would attend the 


extenſion of privilege to the Diſſenters. The 


manner in which the admiſſion of ſo large a body 


to corporative offices, political authorities, and 
clerical dignities, would operate againſt the friends 
of government, will ever prevent its being adopted 
by any adminiſtration whoſe ſupport immedi- 
ately depends on thoſe who poſſeſs appointments 
in the church and ſtate eſtabliſhments. Before ſo 
defireable an object can be obtained, the influ- 
ence of the crown muſt be no longer neceſſary 


to render efficient the executive part of the con- 


ſtitution. Whenever this happy period ſhall arrive, 
then every individual, whatever may be his opi- 
nions, may be admitted to the unlimited enjoyment 
of civil, political, and religious privileges. There 
will then be no danger of throwing the ſtate into 
conyulfions, turning the friends of government into 
ſeditious rebels, or rendering the country à prey 
to anarchy and depredation. But when there exiſts 
no cheering hope of the influence on which the 


executive government depends, being abandoned 
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by the poſſeſſors, or deſtroyed by the aggrieved, 
without the hazard of duforganizing the ſtate, Dr. 
Prieſtley appears too intemperate in his zeal to 
wiſh to obtain a benefit for a part that threatens 
the ſubverſion of the whole. He ſhould alfo 
have known, that he could have no claim on 
the gratitude of -kings who cannot promote the 
intereſts of any community of ſubjects without 
creating againſt him ten times the vr of ene- 
mics. 


His having, therefore, reminded the King, in 
his Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham, of the Diſſenters being the moſt zealous 
for the revdlution under King William, the ac- 
ceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, the ſuppreſſion 
of the rebellions in 1715 and 1745, and being 
his partizans in the change of adminiſtration that 
happened on the debate in the Houſe of Lords on 
the India Bill, propoſed by Lord North and Mr. 
Fox, could only operate as a vindication of their 
character without producing the leaſt change of 
conduct in their favour. But Dr. Prieſtley felt as 
a man diſhonoured and aggrieved, and, therefore, 
ſuffered his feelings to hint at claims which his 
cooler judgement muſt have told him could not, 
in the preſent ſtate af circumſtances, he granted. 

Were 


E 35-1 

Were he more diſpaſſionate in his politics, he 
would not have expreſſed himſelf with that ſe- 
yerity which has drawn upon hjm the vengeful 
perſecution that has terminated in a voluntary 
baniſhment from his native country. Too ſan- 
guine in his hopes of effecting the great object 
of ſeeing eſtabliſhed civil and religious liberty, 
he has felt more keenly his diſappointments and 
ſufferings. From this impartia} review of his 
political conduct, it may be concluded that his 
ſentiments have been dictated by the beſt of 
motives ; ; and if he has ſometimes ſpoken with in- 
temperance, it is o ly to be attributed to the en- 
thuſiaſtic fervour of his principles. 


PHILOSOPHER. 


Dr. Prieſtley in this character has diſtin guiſhed 
himſelf with conſiderable ſucceſs in 1 na- 


tural, and experimental enquiries. But, however, | 


his ſtudies have been directed to embrace all 
theſe branches of human knowledge, his talents 
feem to have been more calculated to excel 
in the latter, than in the two former. Un- 
wearied in his application, happy in his reſources 
for diſcovery, and moſt fertile in his inven- 
tion, there is ſcarcely a part of experimental 
philoophy that he has nat Fer Wuftrated with 

his 
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his diſquiſition, or enriched with new and uſeful 
experiments. His reſearches into optics, elec- 
tricity, pneumatics, and chymical operations, have 
been attended with the greateſt benefit to ſo- 


ciety, and credit to himſelf. The wonderful in- 


formation that he has afforded in pneumatics, 
has juſtly entitled him. to the title of being the 
father of a new. ſyſtem in this part of philoſo- 
phy. that is now adopted with the greateſt ſer- 
vice to mankind. Many are the diſcoveries he 
has made by his applying the electric fluid to the 
purpoſe of inveſtigating the nature of fixed air. 
By paſſing the ſpark through alkaline air, he has 
found that it is not only conſiderably enlarged in its 
dimenſions, but that, by this means, it is ren- 
dered incapable of being abſorbed by water, and 


that it is alſo rendered inflammable. He has alſo de- 


viſed a method of determining the purity, or re- 
ſpirability of the air of the atmoſphere, or any 
other permanently elaſtic fluid. From his expe- 
rience being held greater than that of any other 
philoſopher in this part of ſcience, his eudiometer 
or inſtrument for mixing and meaſuring nitrous. and 
other air, is preferred to any of the great num- 
ber 22 have been contrived for che purpoſe. 


win reſpect to the further 3 of this 
air, 


<Y: 


5 3 ; . | 
- ſpark diminiſhes nitrous air about one half, and 
converts it into phlogiſticated air, while the acid 


is, at the ſame time, depoſited. Iron filings, 
brimſtone, liver of ſulphur, or iron alone, diminiſh 
and change nitrous air into phlogiſticated air. 
The ſingular circumſtance which he has found in 
theſe proceſſes is that, although they are of the 


232 
45 nature of combuſtion, and in the end render the 


air incapable of maintaining it, yet, at a certain 
1 previous to this, the air is in ſuch a ſtate 
x as to cauſe a candle to burn better in it than 
in common air, although it is entirely deſtruc- 
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J tive of animal life: From this ſingularity, Dr. 


Prieſtley diſtinguiſhes it by the name of dephlo- 
f giticare nitrous air. 
| { The great queſtion in animal economy, long 
® entertained by anatomiſts and phyſical profeſſors, 
4 whether any of the vital air was abſorbed by the 
blood, Dr. Prieſtley has determined in the affirma- 
tive by inconteſtible experiments. The above 
i few curious diſcoveries are only inſerted as in- 
I - ſtances of his talents in experimental philoſophy, 
which are ſufficient to raiſe his name among the 
moſt eminent in this part of the ſcience of nature. 


Is excellence ſeems to be that of inventing the 
moſt 


5 


air, Dr. Prieſtley has diſcovered that the electric 
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3 have had no merit r in g, di- 


verſifying thoſe already in practice. With regard 
to his having been accuſed of not being ſo happy 
in explaining as in performing experiments, this 
may be attributed to the nature of the ſubjects 
which he has inveſtigated; The difficulty of ex- 
plaining any proceſſes in the various combinations, 
analyzations, &c: of elemental exiſtence or pro- 
duction is ſuch as to render every reſearcher lia- 
ble to the fame cenſure. It is impoſſible to de- 
ſeribe a proceſs or experiment in chymiſtry or any 
operation of nature with that happy perſpicuity 
with which a problem in mathematics is explained. 
The abſtruſe nature of the ſubjects, the difficulty 
of ſubmitting their various phenomena to the pur- 
vieu of the ſenſes, and the quickneſs which at- 
tends the mutations are ſo liable to eſcape the moſt 
penetrating obſerver, that it may be rather deemed 


a phenomenon for the human faculty to aſcer= Þ 


tain the wonderful truths daily diſcovered in ex- 
perimental ſcience. Conſidering, therefore, the 


extreme difficulty of aſcertaining abſtract proper- Y | 
ties in an element like the air, which cannot 
| be ſubmitted to the power of viſion, Dr. Prieſt- 3 
ley deſerves the greateſt admiration for having been 3 
able ſo completely to explain his new experiments 

as 


1 
as to convey the truth, and the proceſs to the power 
of every philoſopher's inveſtigation. 

The variety of diſcoveries he has made in the 
different ſpecies of atmoſpheric, phlogiſticated, 
vital, inflammable, fixed, nitrous, alkaline, and 
vitriolic airs, have been ſo well explained by him 


as to be now uſed, in various combinations, with 


the moſt falutary effects to human nature. Diſor- 
ders that were deemed incurable before, are now 
relieved by water properly faturated with particular 
air, agreeably to the diſcoveries of this moſt emi- 
nent philoſopher. The manner in which contagion 
has been ſpread by infectious air is now ſo clearly 
underſtood, that means are ſucceſsfully applied for 
preſerving mankind from epidemical afflictions. 
Such are the valuable tendency and conſequences 
of his enquiries. Inſtead, therefore, of his philo- 
ſophy being dreaded as dangerous to the commu- 
nity, it ought to be venerated as one of the greateſt 


benefits he could confer on his fellow-creatures. 


Whatever may have been the diſlike to his reli- 
gious ſentiments, it could only operate, with the 
weakeſt and moſt prejudiced of minds, againſt 


His philoſophic reſearches. But while this tribute 


is paid to his merits, impartiality will not ſuffer us 


| to paſs unnoticed the freedom with which he ac- 
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cuſes his antagoniſts of bigotry, extreme weakneſs, 
and ſuperſtition. © However elevated above the 
common herd of polemical diſputants, he may 
have conſidered himſelf in ſcience, his ſuperiority 
would have been more ſupported by his modera- 
tion. Perſons are- rather to be pitied than con- 
demned for, their ignorance. And nothing can 
poſſibly depreciate the merit of ability more than 
preſuming upon ſuperiority. To this may 
be attributed that acrimony, with which the diſ- 


| putes between Dr. Prieſtley and others have been 


conducted. Thus, he has almoſt been accuſed of 
blaſphemy, in the moment of retaliation, by thoſe 
he has deemed the moſt abſurd and contemptible 
hypocrites, Animated with the progreſs he made 
in philoſophy, he applied its principles as the 
ſtandard of religion, So far did he extend his views 
of eſtabliſhing this as a rule, for aſcertaining that 


truth which ſhould direct mankind in their duties 


towards their creator, themſelves, and their neigh- 
bour, that he directed the youth of our univerſities 
to refuſe receiving divinity, otherwiſe than as they 
received philoſophy, But, in this, it appears, Dr. 
Prieſtley has. extended philoſophy beyond its pro- 
vince, Were religion only to be believed, or prac- 
tiſed but in proportion to the knowledge individuals 
haye acquired in philoſophy, millions muſt neceſ- 
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C f farily be infidels, from not being able to acquire 
this ſcience. Philoſophy is certainly one of the 
greateſt bleſſings and embelliſhments the human 
mind is capable of receiving. But, when it is ap- 
plied to ſubvert divinity, it becomes the curſe and 
ſcourge of human nature. To the abuſe of philo- 
ſophy may be attributed all the ſects, ſchiſms, here- 
fies, and infidelities that have filled the world with 
diſſention, broken the ties of ſocial happineſs, and 
{timulated man to commit every outrage to gratify 


bis envy, pride, avarice, and ambition. Every per- 


fon who has wiſhed to eſtabliſh a reputation by ſin- 
gularity of opinion, has ſanctioned his ſubverſion of 
eſtabliſned truths with the boaſted name of philoſo- 
phical diſcovery. To this may be aſcribed the ab- 
ſurdities of thoſe diſquiſitors, who, leaving the an- 
cient guides to intellectual knowledge, have denied, 
on one fide, the exiſtence of every particle of matter, 
while others have contended, that nothing but mat- 
ter can have an exiſtence. When philoſophers 
themſelves ſo widely differ in their opinions on what 
is the eſſential principle of exiſtence, how can they 
preſume to be fo enlightened as to propoſe their te- 
nets as the baſis of religious faith and duty? While 
teachers diſagree, what---but prejudice or partiality 
can induce their pupils to adopt the precepts of ei- 
ther? They have no other means of directing their 

| C2 opinions 
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opinions to the attainment of truth, but recurring to 
that original ſource from whence all intellectual 
knowledge muſt flow. Inſtead of making religion 
depend on what the ſenſe can diſcover by chemical 
analyſis, or combination, the permanent principles 
of univerſals ſhould be the objects of their attain- 
ment. The energies of intellect are not to be mea- 
ſured by obſervations of ſenſual obſervance. How- 
ever matter may be purſued through its infinite di- 
viſions, mutations, and directions, incorporeal truths 
it can never aſcertain. The region of the mind is the 
only ſchool where truth diſpenſes her precepts to di- 
rect human nature in the principles of univerſal mo- 


rality. There the divine truths taught us by Plato, 


Pythagoras, Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, &c. 
were acquired. There -theſe philoſophers found 


leſſons which taught mankind the eternal exiſtence 


of a beneficent Almighty, the immortality of the 


ſoul, and the intellectual principles of beauty, virtue, 


and wiſdom. If, therefore, religion is to be founded 
on philoſophy, let it be that love and ſearch of wiſ- 


dom which the ancients practiſed. But not the 


modern mode of philoſophizing, of which it may be 


truly ſaid- whether they ſtudy wiſdom or not, wiſe 
they are not ; becauſe wiſdom can never be found 


which is not ſought with perſeverance and proprie- 
ty.---S7ve ergo Sapientiæ frudent, ive non ſtudent, 
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"= | ſapientes non ſunt, quia nunquam reperire poteſt, quod 


aut non rectè quaritur, aut omnino non quaritur x. 
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As a religious profeſſor, he is only to be viewed 
as the advocate of other's opinions. Arius and So- 
cinus are the perſons to whoſe doctrine he is de- 
voted. Without attempting to found, like them, 
a new ſect, or direct others into new modes of prac- 
tice, as he has done in philoſophy, he has contented 
23. himſelf with following a doctrine that has exiſted 
mat leaſt fourteen centuries. Anxious to attain the 


truth in religion, as he has done, in many inſtances 


in experimental philoſophy, he is found to have been 


2 Trinitarian, an Arian, a Semi-arian, a Gnoſtic, 


| and, finally, a Socinian. From the examination of 
the opinions of theſe ſes, his change of ſentiment 


may be more charitably ſuppoſed to have happened 


from a conviction of error than from an inſtability of 
principle. 


1 As a Socinian, the following is the creed he may 
be thought to ſupport, profeſs, and maintain. Jeſus 
Chriſt is a man who had no exiſtence before he was 
born of the virgin, and, therefore, one God is only 
to be adored without diſtinction of perſons: That 

| God 


* La&tantius de falſa ſapientia. 
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God was but one perſon, of whom Jeſus. Chriſt 
was the word or ſpeech which announced his will ; 
and that the Holy Ghoſt was no other than the ex- 


ecution of his omnipotence. That God had no fon 


by nature; if he had a ſon, it was by adoption, and 


that the perſon who enjoyed this title was. Jeſus 
Chriſt, called the ſon of God, becauſe he had been 
formed in a virgin, by the omnipotence of God, 
and that divine operation which Socinus called the 
Holy Ghoſt. That Jeſus Chriſt was, by participa- 
tion, even God from the ſovereign power he poſſeſ- 
ſed in heaven and upon earth. And that whatever 
elſe was ſaid of the Trinity and of the incarnation 
were only fabulous illuſions. This is the doctrine 
which Dr. Prieſtley has adopted, and is anxious to 
inculcate. From theſe tenets, it may be clearly 
perceived his religion derives no great ſupport from 


| ſcripture. For by denying the word, which Socinus 
acknowledged to be Jeſus Chriſt to have an an- 


terior exiſtence to the incarnation, the firſt verſe of 
the firſt chapter of John is denied without the leaſt 


equivocation, where it ſays In the beginning Was 


the word, and the word was made God, &c.” But 


to avoid entering into a religious controverſy, that 
could not bring the matter to iſſue after volumes 
have been written, we ſhall conclude this ſketch of 
his character, with giving a brief account of the 


different 
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different formula of the Arians, in order to ſhew 
their origin, progreſs, and on what principle the So- 


- cinian doctrine is founded. By this ſummary, our 
T2 readers will be able to determine the propriety or 
50 impropriety of the religion profeſſed by Dr. Prieſt- 
" SY & 
n * ; 
, 1 Arius, aſpiring to the prelacy of Alexandria, diſa- 
CZ vowed the principle Alexander, the biſhop of the 
— 3 dioceſe, maintained,---That the Son was equal in 
3 honour and nature to the Father. Having perſe- 
d & vered in this avowal, Euſebius, biſhop of Nicome- 
8 dia, adopted the ſame tenets, and called a council 
l on the death of Conſtantine to eſtabliſh this new 
g faith in oppoſition to that which was confirmed at 
{ the council of Nice, and to Athanaſius patriarch of 
Alexandria: In this council, ſo undetermined were 
| they in their opinions, that they made ſeveral for- 
mula before they could be fatisfied with their own 
f propoſitions, Their firſt formula was, That they 
believed in one only God, creator of all things, and 
in his only Son, who had been before all ages with 
his Father; and by whom all had been made, and 
| who will be King and God over all ages. 


Some days after they made another,---That they 
believed the word Jeſus Chriſt to be God, according 
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If to the ſcripture ; and that he was incapable ß 
= change, the image of the Divinity, the eſſence and _ 
2 | | the glory of his Father without any difference; 
and in a word, they acknowledged the Father, Son, 1 
and Holy Ghoſt, three diſtinct perſons, and which 3 

are but one ſentiment and will. 6. 


But, repenting of having acknowledged that the 

Son was the image of the Father without any dif- 

ference, arepuaaax]oy 6 exva, they made, according 

to the diftates of the biſhop, Theophranius, ano- 

ther formula,---That the word was the only Son of 

God, begot by his Father before all ages, God per- 

fect of a perfect God---but ſuppreſſing at the ſame 
time the words eſſence and ſubſtance. 
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But fearing that Arianiſm was not ſufficiently diſ- 
guiſed in this formula, they made a fourth profeſ- 
fion of faith, in which they agreed entirely with 
the council of Nice," except aſſerting that the Son 
was be — made conſubſtantial with the 
F ather. 


- 'The above council being held at Antioch in A.D. 
341, which was five years after the death of Arius, 
and four after Conſtantine, the council of Euſebius 


1 ACER. 
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WITS 


in 347 made a ſixth profeſſion of faith, aboliſhing 
entirely the word conſubſtantial. 


Conſtans dying in the year 350, the Arians be- 


gan to encreaſe, and to avow more openly their 


principles under their patron Conſtantius, who fa- 


| voured the ſe& from the perſuaſions of his wife 
F 1 who was bred an Arian. 


In their eighth formula, declared in 357, they 


1 rejected both the terms of conſub/tantial and like 


in ſubſtance dh and 9pozoiug under the pre- 
text of their not being in the ſcripture. They 
declared, at the ſame time, that the Father was 
greater than the Son in dignity, honour, ſplen- 
dour, and majeſty, and that the Son was ſubject 
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In 3 358, the Arians not only denied the conſub- 


ſtantiality--but alſo the perfect reſemblance of the 
Son to the Father. Here aroſe a diviſion in the 
ſect. Before the Council of Nice, they were pure 


Arians. During the life of Conſtantine they more 
cautiouſly affected to be Catholics throngh fear of 
exile. But, after the death of this great prince, 
they were nearly all Semi-Arians, by contenting 


4 | themſelves with denying ſimply the conſubſtantiality 
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and condemning the other propoſitions of Arius. 
But after the Council held at Ancyra, they di- 
- vided themſelves into high and low Arians, who 
condemned each other in their ſeparate Convoca- 
tions The pure Arians followed the original 
tenets of Arius, while the Semi-Arians aſſerted 
that the Son of God was like in ſubſtance to 
his Father, cxowworwos. The one held that the 
Word began to be before ages; and the other, 
that it had been from all eternity, although they 
maintained, like all the other Arians, that he 
was not of the ſame ſubſtance as the Father. 
In a word, after a variety of changes adopted 
by further formulas, reſpecting the Son, in 382, 
the Arians extended new opinions relative to the 
Holy Ghoſt; for inſtead of uſing, Glory be to 
the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt, 
in the Hymn of Glorification, they uſed---Glory 


be to the Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt, 


in order to expres their avowal of the inequality 
of the three perſons in the Trinity. 


After many revolutions in different parts of the 


Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires, where the Arians 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh themſelves during ſeveral 
ages, liberty was granted in 1693, to the Ca- 
tholics, Proteſtants, Calviniſts, Lutherans, and 

| Arians; 
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SG Arians} ; theſe ſets were almoſt n in tliat 
1 the Socinians, whoſe founder endeavoured to 
unite the ſentiments of all the Arians in one 
Þ J Goctrine, which is before ſtated. 


2 The tenets of Lælius Socinus which Dr. Prieſt- 
luey muſt have profeſſed in his progreſs through the 


OW z Trinitarian, Arian, Gnoſtic, and Unitarian doctrines, 


being conſiderably changed by his nephew Fauſtus 


4 Z Socinus, we. ſhall juſt briefly ſtate what tenets 
1 the latter held in order to aſcertain what thoſe 
2 Diſſenters really profeſs who adopt the Socinian 
| | e 


Fauſtus Socinus not only rejected the dogmas 


x of the Catholic Church, which the Calviniſts and 
Lutherans had done before, but entered upon an 
bp examination of what the latter had retained, as 
1 well as thoſe of his uncle Lælius. He pretended 
that the Arians had allowed too much to Jeſus 


Chriſt, and declared himſelf a Samoſatenean and 


Photinian. He maintained their doctrine that Je- 
ſus Chriſt was but merely a man, who had never 
7 exiſted before Mary, and thus entirely diſavowed 
1 the pre- exiſtence of the Word, i. e. Jeſus Chriſt. 


He ſaid the Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtinct perſon, 
and, therefore, the Father alone was truly and 


f D 2 properly 
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the name of God had been given in the __ * ; 
ture to Jeſus Chriſt ; but he would not allow that 3 55 
it was in the ſame ſenſe as to the Father. 


all creatures, <A 4 REP e | had rendered him 1 1 
adorable by men and angels. He declared, that oy” 
Jeſus Chriſt had viſited heaven after his baptiſm in He 13 
order to explain the words of Jeſus Chriſt him- 1 
ſelf, ſaying, Nemo aſcendit in cœlum, mſi qui de- 
ſcendit de cælo. He denied the redemption of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, and reduced what he had done to ſave x: 
man, to merely having taught them the truth, 
given them examples of heroic virtue, and ſealing | 
his doctrine with his death. Original fin, predeſti- 
nation, and grace, he held as chimeras. The fa- 
craments were, in his opinion, ſimple ceremonies 
without effect. He attributed to God the preſcience 
of only neceſſary effects. He avowed the death 
and reſurrection of the ſoul as well as the body; Fs 
for his followers maintain that they both die and 
will be raiſed together, when the virtuous will 
be poſſeſſed of eternal happineſs, and the wicked 
condemned to a fire, which, although eternal it- 
ſelf, will not torment the body and ſoul eter- 
nally. But it will conſume both after a period 
pro- 
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proportioned to their tranſgreſſions. Admitting 


this doctrine, it appears the religion of Jeſus 


Chriſt was never underſtood until ſixteen centu- 
ries after it was firſt propagated ; for it is impoſſi- 


ble among all the ſects profeſſing chriſtianity in 


any form, to find one of the ſame opinion as 
Fauſtus Socinus. But as the Socinians make not 
their opinions indiſpenſable to ſalvation, they are 


not liable to be much incommoded by the con- 
| ſequences. | 


As a further illuſtration of the religion which 
Dr. Prieſtley avows himſelf to profeſs, the fol- 
lowing ſketch of the character of Socinus is given. 
He was of an illuſtrious family, and from his life, 
prefixed to his works that were printed in Holland, 
it appears that he never applied himſelf to either 
philoſophy or ſcholaſtic theology. But that he 
only learnt ſomething of the dialectic. This muſt 
have happened late in his life from his having 
ſpent the greater part in the court of the Duke of 
Florence. Filled with the prejudices of his uncle 
Lelws, whoſe writings he poſſeſſed, he conceived 
the idea of forming a new ſyſtem in order to com- 
mence a reformer. And had he been as learned as 
his uncle, who had ſtudied the Greek and Latin, 
he would certainly have eſcaped the oppoſition that 

Was 
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was made by even his own ſect. But, however, 
being poſſeſſed of his uncle's writings, and having 
more temerity than diſcretion, he conſidered him- 
{elf a ſufficient: theologian to commence and eſ- 
tabliſh a new doctrine. - This preſumption offended 

many of his fraternity who treated him as an in- 
novator, whoſe pretenſions had no other ſupport 
than an exceſs of confidence in his own abilities. 
They alſo reproached him for having written with 
a precipitation too great for a perſon who pre- 
tended to found a new religion on the baſis of truth 
_ undiſcovered by any predeceſſor. This appears 
from the letter written to him in 1581, by Squar- 
cialupus, and which is printed among the works of 
Socinus. He acknowledges in his anſwer, that he 
had ſtudied under no maſter, nor had any afſiſt- 
ance except the writings of his uncle. Others 
of his ſe& oppoſed his ſentiments as horrid and 
_ contrary to the word of God. Among theſe may 
be reckoned Niemojevius who fays in his letter ſent 
to him in 1 587, Non ſine merore, nequid gravits 
addam, incidi inter legen dum in quoddam paradoxon 
ſcripture ſacre contrarium ac plan? horrendum, 
gum Chriſtum in morte, five in cruce ſacrificium 


obtaliſe pernegas. 


In a word, it appears from all his works that 
8 8 he 
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he had more ſubtilty and fineſſe, than judgment 
and ſolidity. And that, inſtead of having the abi- 
lity, or being diſpoſed to form a religion from 
theological reſearches into the arcana of truth, he 
firſt propoſed to himſelf a ſyſtem, and then en- 
deavoured to pervert and apply facred authorities to 


ſupport the dogmas he withed to eſtabliſh as a 


new reformer, 


In all the circle of opinion in Theology, to which 

a liberal enquiry into nature could direct a philo- 
ſopher, there is ſcarcely any that appears ſo un- 
deſerving adoption, as what appears to be the So- 
cinian principles. Without any reference to truths 
or a deſire to follow its precepts, this doEtrine ori- 
ginated in envy, was conducted with hypocriſy and 
cowardice, and finally eſtabliſhed by temerity and 
an avowed ignorance of any fundamental knowledge. 
Had it originated from a conviction of abſurdity in 
the nature of things to have diſowned the divinity 
and pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, the arguments adduced 
would have claimed ſerious examination. But when 
its ſource is derived from envy, cabal, and intrigues 
a man of ſcience, like Dr. Prieſtley, muſt ſurely 
have had a ſtrange predilection to have ſuffered him- 
ſelf to follow in divinity fo blind a guide when 
in philoſophy he has ſo ſucceſsfully guided others. 
Had 
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Had he not ſo implicitly followed the dogmas of 
ſo unfounded and unlearned a reformer, his cha- 
racter would have been more illuſtrious. Although 
it may ſeem to common ſenſe abſurd to believe that 
three eſſences can unite in one principle of exiſt- 
ence, yet had Dr. Prieſtley philoſophized fo far, as 
to have adverted to the human mind, he would 
have there found three eſſences, that, if ſeparated, 
would not only deſtroy the unity, but the being it- 
{elf of the mind. The will, memory, and under- 
ſtanding in the intelle&, are ſeparate powers that can 
never be totally abſtracted from each other without 
the deſtruction of that unity which forms the 
mind. If, therefore, three diſtinct powers are 
known 1 to exiſt in the intellect, which may be con- 
fidered as an emanation from the divinity, where 1s 
the abſurdity or difficulty of believing, that the 
ſource of the mind itſelf may conſiſt of rec in- 
diviſible perſons or powers ? | 
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